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Labor vs. Labor 


William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, refuses to speak on the same platform with 
Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, at the next meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science in New York. In this decision 
he has the support of other prominent labor leaders 
who were also asked to speak. The reason given for 
declining is that Mr. Hillman’s attitude toward Russia 
is incompatible with that taken by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. As the matter now stands Mr. Hillman’s 
associates on the program are Secretary Hoover and 
Paul M. Warburg, one of the best known American 
bankers. 
The president of the Academy, Professor Samuel 
McCune Lindsay of Columbia University, not only 
refused to withdraw the invitation to Mr. Hillman as 
fe price of securing the A. F. of L. speakers but wrote 
\Wietter of protest to Mr. Green, which, because of the 
issue involved, it seems worth while to quote at length. 
(The other A. F. of L. leaders referred to are George 
W. Perkins, president of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union, and Peter J. Brady, president of the Federa- 
tion Bank in New York.) Mr. Lindsay wrote: “The 
Academy, as you know, is an absolutely free and inde- 
pendent forum for discussion, and to all our meetings 
we invite persons representing widely divergent views 
and often antagonistic interests. The onlv criterion of 
availabilitv is that the committee in charge of the program 
believes that every speaker invited has something to say 
that ought to be considered in connection with the topic 
of the meeting, and that he will sav it with due courtesv 
and regard for others who may wish to express opposing 
views. 

“Some years ago I recall that Samuel Gompers and 
Charles M. Schwab spoke at one of our discussions, not 
without misgivings on the part of both, but with results 
that seemed to give satisfaction to both after the event. 

“We have asked Mr. Brady and Mr. Perkins to take 
a prominent part in the discussion on ‘Trade Unicns 
and Cooperative Ownership; Employes Participation in 
Ownership.” We have asked Mr. Hillman to speak at 
the same session on ‘The Labor Banking Movement.’ 

“Mr. Brady says that he will not appear on the same 
platform with Mr. Hillman, which, of course, he had 
an entire right to refuse to do, though we should be 

rry not to have Mr. Brady’s views presented, as the 

Beestaent of the Labor Bank, on the very topic which 

Mr. Hillman will discuss. Mr. Brady tells me, however, 
that unless the invitation to Mr. Hillman is withdrawn 
he will wire you and Mr. Perkins and see that no Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor man attends or speaks at the 
meeting. 


“T think you will appreciate the fact that we cannot 
accede to Mr. Brady’s request to withdraw the invitation 
without violating a fundamental principle of the acad- 
emy organization and thereby rendering it useless for 
the public service it is intended to perform. I do not 
think that Mr. Brady, for whom I have great respect 
and with whom I have had pleasant relations for many 
years, is acting within his right to make such a request, 
especially in the form of a threat, and I shall be greatly 
surprised if you and Mr. Hugh Frayne [local repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor] and 
other associates uphold him in the position he takes.” 

Mr. Green and Mr. Perkins have followed Mr. Brady’s 
course in refusing to speak. 


The National Wealth 


The National City Bank of New York has made a 
compilation of what appear to be the most authoritative 
estimates available of the wealth of the principal nations 
of the world, at intervals during the last half century. 
The following table gives the result: (Blank spaces 
indicate that no data are available). 


In Million Dollars 
1922 1912 1890 1870 

186,299 30,069 
79,297 40,000 
57.075 33,092 
77,783 38,000 
23,030 9,73. 7,300 

10,512 

3,030 


04 
56,140 13,626 


4,827 
10,980 4,744 


11,680 2,477 


6,113 6,667 
730 


Mr. Gary on Conscientious Objection 


In his recent address in New York on “Law Enforce- 
ment and Observance” Judge Gary laid down a basis 
for the conscientious objector to law: 


“We should openly and fearlessly discuss the merits 
of any law or all laws when the occasion demands. But 
no man has the right to violate or evade any law while - 
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t is in force, unless his honest, deliberate conscience 
ompels him to do so on what he believes to be reason- 
ble and moral grounds; and then he must take his 

ances on the final decision of the regularly constituted 
puthorities. If it turns out he was wrong in his opinion, 


egmust Subject himself to the penalty provided for 


Religion in Russia 


The report by Professor Harry F. Ward of the Union 
heological Seminary on religious conditions in Russia, 
published by Lhe Curistian Century on February 12, is 

important document because it comes from one who 
as deplored the anti-Russian propaganda in this coun- 
ry, which he regarded as unfair, and who on his first 
isit to Soviet Kussia has made a manifest effort to 
rite an objective account and to avoid partisanship. 

Mr. Ward says frankly that while the Constitution 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics proclaims 
freedom of religion, the Communist Party which governs 
Russia “has declared war to the death against all re- 
ligion.” Instruction of children even in the home is 
forbidden up to sixteen years of age on the theory that 
‘youth is entitled to choose its religion, irreligion or 
anti-religion without bias from its elders.” On the other 
hand there are “some slight signs that the prohibition 
of organized religious instruction is not henceforth to 
be rigidly enforced.” 

On the other hand, freedom of worship is a fact. 
“The dominant sound of Moscow is still the clanging 
and booming of hundreds of deep-toned church bells. 
Week-days as well as Sundays it strikes the ears, for 
the church still calls the faithful to observe the numerous 
holidays of the Greek calendar without molestation, de- 


.@ the fact that the government holidays run on other 
dates, 


” 


Most of the men in the government “have a 
deep and even passionate conviction that religion is a 
menace to social progress, while at the same time they 
believe that individuals should have freedom to choose 
and practise their religion or anti-religion except when 
it menaces the existence of the state.” The Communist 
Party, on the other hand, “will admit no one to mem- 
bership who believes in God.” The status of agnostics 
is not yet settled. There are Communist teachers who 
feel obliged to oppose religion in their teaching. Yet 
Mr. Ward is not sure “whether the teaching of science 
required in the Russian school system is more or less 
anti-religious than that obtaining in American schools 
and colleges.” 


Over against these considerations is the fact “that 
some of the persons at the head of the educational sys- 
tem have positive convictions as to the need and value 
of religion, though their interpretation of the word, 
arising out of their own religious experience, is scientific 
and humanitarian, not ecclesiastical and theological. They 
have put in the curriculum, between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen, instruction in the history of all religions up 
to and including the origin of Christianity, and in what 
they call the scientific and rational aspects of religion. 
Realizing the moral and social values that have come 
from the limited and even repressive religious instruc- 
tion supplied by the Greek church, they are working on 
e problem of a substitute to do more effective work. 
e this attempt, for political reasons—that is, on account 
ot the deep-seated prejudices of some of their comrades 
—they have agreed to drop the word religion. So they 
now talk about philanthropy, humanitarianism, social 
philosophy and social ethics.” 


Mr. Ward finds two “roots” of this anti-religious 
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movement. “The first is the nature of the Greek church 
—its ignorance, its apathy to the sufferings of the 
workers and peasants, its position as one of the repres- 
sive instruments of the czar’s regime. This caricature 
of religion can never be eradicated from the minds of 
the older revolutionists.” The second is found in the 
fact that most Russian revolutionary leaders “were 
nurtured intellectually in the time of the alleged conflict 
between science and religion. They have the same 
limited view of science that they have of religion. They 
hold that these two are mutually antagonistic, that one 
must destroy the other, and that science alone is the 
true guide for the footsteps of mankind. They there- 
fore believe with true missionary enthusiasm and even 
fanaticism that it is part of their duty to destroy religion 
and thus make possible the progress of the race.” 

Mr. Ward gives a brief description of the religious 
aspect of the Communist discipline itself: “It has an 
iron moral discipline in matters of personal conduct, it 
generates unselfish and even sacrificial service, which 
can no more be dismissed as mere intelligent selfishness 
than the same aspect of evangelicalism. It has shib- 
boleths and dogmas, and the same hard fanaticism that 
marks passionate missionary movements. It has not the 
supreme quality of God-consciousness, but the relation 
of its devotion to mankind and its belief in social prog- 
ress to our experience of God, and the possibility of 
the development in communism of a personal conscious- 
ness of a personal God is one of the most fascinating 
and needy fields in religious research.” 


Problems of Centralized Cooperatives 


The rapid organization of large centralized cooperative 
marketing associations among cotton and tobacco growers 
of the South during the past few years has been tollowed 
by some serious problems for the leaders of these organ- 
izations. ‘Two leading agricultural papers have recently 
published significant statements indicating why the present 
torm of organization is looked upon by many as un- 
satisfactory. 


In a critique of the Southern cooperative marketing 
movement, Clarence Poe, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer (December 6, 1924), says, “The most important 
lesson taught by the experience of our Southern co- 
operatives is that of the need for making each associa- 
tion a genuine democracy. Some people have had the 
idea that a cooperative marketing association had but 
one great object, that of getting higher prices for its 
members. The truth is that every permanently success- 
ful cooperative must have two objects in mind: 


1. To get the most profitable prices possible for the 
grower members. 


2. To help develop an intelligent and effective rural 
democracy—a little self-governing republic, func- 
tioning through the machinery of the cooperative 
organization, being the ideal of each organiza- 
tion. 


“It is the age-old contest between autocracy and 
democracy. Some leaders in cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations have felt that if the management was honest 
and efficient and got the best possible prices for growers, 
then the cooperative had completely fulfilled its mission. 

“The truth is that not only should a cooperative do 
more than merely obtain the best possible prices, but 
if it does not also make itself genuinely democratic, if 
it does not also provide for genuine and effective control 
by the members themselves, it cannot long command 


| 


their patronage and loyalty to such an extent as to carry 
out its narrower purpose of mere financial profits.” 


The Southern Agriculturist has made a special study 
of the situation among the growers of dark tobacco, with 

dquarters in Hopkinsville, Kentucky. Nearly all the 
members and more than half the non-members who 
make replies feel that the association has helped to 
sustain prices of tobacco and that it has been as help- 
ful to non-members as to members. Many members 
feel, however, that it has helped the outside grower at 
the expense of the member. Only one-third of the 
members replying would join the association if they 
had to do it over again. Three out of every four are 
dissatisfied with the management. It is felt that over- 
head costs are too high, that too little money has been 
advanced on crops. It is claimed that the management 
has not carried the membership along with it; that there 
has been insufficient education of the membership. There 
is a movement in a few localities to break the contract 
with the cooperative. The Southern Agriculturist thinks 
contract-breaking would be unwise. It says that the 
association has at least sustained the price; that market- 
ing conditions may not be ideal but they had always been 
adverse to the grower until the formation of the asso- 
ciation; that the mistakes are now recognized and are 
being rectified; that farmers must expect to sacrifice in 
order to make the cooperative movement a success. 


The Problem of International Ethics 
Most of the propaganda for better international rela- 


tions has no effect whatever on the practice of govern- 
ments in the opinion of L. P. Jacks, editor of Hibbert 


on. who discusses international ethics in the current 


ssue Of Horeign Affairs (New York). ‘The present 
insistence of governments that no “sovereign rights” can 
be renounced seems to make international ethics impos- 
sible. Only a very low degree of morality can be 
reached by the “live and let live” method, and even that 
is impossible unless everyone concerned is on an equal 
basis. Dr. Jacks believes that talk of the Christian 
spirit in international relations is lost unless those who 
advocate it are ready to answer affirmatively such ques- 
tions as: “Do they realize that the introduction of the 
Christian spirit into international relations is impossible 
without the willingness of all nations to sacrifice their 
national interests for the sake of international interests 
of greater importance? Are they themselves willing 
that their own nation should ‘die to live’? Are they 
prepared to go to their government with that demand, 
or to fight the next election on that basis?” 


We cannot have a real international ethic, he thinks, 
until nations as nations acknowledge a given standard 
“in the same sense that the law which forbids stealing 
is acknowledged by individual citizens, or at least by 
the vast majority of them.” 


In this sense any existing international ethic is “of the 
most elementary and uncertain kind and quite inadequate 
to give moral direction to the powerful national interests 
which come into collision and call for reconciliation on 
the field of foreign policy.” 


Dr. Jacks considers the methods for creating a real 

ical standard for international relations. The sugges- 
tion for a conference of experts, he rejects since “in 
ethical advance the formulation of principles follows 
rather than precedes the actions to which they refer.” 


In regard to the assumption that “an international 
ethic is simply an extension of domestic morality, of the 
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‘rules of conduct obtaining between individuals,’ Dr. Jacks 
says that “unless international ethic means ethic of a 
higher quality than that now sanctioned by law it either 
means nothing at all or means something that is not 
intrinsically worth while.” 

“Education will never be raised to a level adequate 
to the demands of the present form of civilization—it 
is woefully inadequate now—till international ethical 
action raises it. Beyond this, or perhaps included in it, 
lies the whole range of interests covered by science, art, 
philosophy, religion, and not least, by labor, all of which 
at the moment participate in the moral anarchy that 
characterizes the political situation, and are to a very 
large extent the cause of it. These also will never dis- 
cover the moral ideal that is to unify them, each with 
itself and all with one another, until they are inter- 
nationally pursued. That ideal at present is known to 
no man; its emergence will not take place till a world- 
wide cooperation has revealed it; but it will assuredly 
take place then. When it takes place an international 
ethic will be on the way.” 


What Was Lincoln? 


The New York World has been gathering up the 
several “lessons” drawn from the life of Lincoln by 
various speakers for Lincoln’s birthday. Taken together 
they present a considerable educational problem. Says the 
World: “Seven men interpret Lincoln. In turn he be- 
comes a prohibitionist, a big-army man, a progressive, 
an isolationist, a success, a second Dawes and a warning 
not to change the Constitution.” 

In this connection the comment of the Socialist New 
Leader (New York) is also interesting: “Fat poli- 
ticians without a modern idea, ‘thoughtful’ people who 
do not think, reactionaries who venerate Bourbon tradi- 
tions, hundred percenters who fear important and neces- 
sary changes, financial spiders and bloated masters of 
our industrial life, all pay homage to Abraham Lincoln. 
If he lived now and said what he is known to have said, 
his speeches would be burned and he would be pilloried 
as a ‘dangerous radical.’” 


Homes vs. Institutions 


Mothers can give children good care more eco- 
nomically than can institutions. This is proved by 
figures in the last annual report of the New York City 
Board of Child Welfare. In 1923 this board cared for 
approximately 23,000 children and 8,500 widows in 
their own homes at a cost of $4,517,106. As against 
this, the city paid $4,032,700 to provide for 13,690 
children in institutions. In other words, it cost New 
York $28.40 a month to care for a child in an institu- 
tion and only a little over $15 to care for a child in 
its own mother’s home. 


How Much May a Lawyer Charge? 


In approving the fee of $130,000 charged by the counsel 
for the defense in the Loeb-Leopold case the board of 
managers of the Chicago Bar Association laid down four 
principles as forming a basis of attorney’s fees: 

(1) time and labor required, 

(2) responsibility involved, 

(3) difficulty of questions raised and professional 
skill of counsel, 

(4) outcome of the trial. 


Notes on Rural Problems 


Eugene Davenport, contributing editor of the Country 
Gentleman and formerly dean of the Illinois College of 
eign at says (December 20, 1924) that the farmers 
‘| ‘want urban industry to prosper, but with a lower scale 
of wages. He contends that “the laborer’s day in court 
is coming, either in the form of unemployment or 
reduced wages or both. It is then that he will stand 
his share of deflation with interest, more is the pity. 

It is organized labor above all influences that can, 
if it will, control the business cycle by maintaining a 
moderate wage and insisting upon maximum produc- 
tion. . . . Labor needs new leadership, new stand- 
ards, new ideals. It needs to cultivate its job, as the 
farmer does, not to fight it. And it needs to develop 
its customers, not to strangle them.” 

* * * 


The Institute of Social and Religious Research, New 
York, announces the publication of three new pam- 
phlets presenting census analyses of Southern, Middle- 
western and Farwestern villages, all by Dr. C. Luther 
Fry. These monographs follow the study of Middle 
Atlantic villages, reviewed in the INFORMATION SERVICE 
of December 20, 1924. 

* * 


The burning issue among growers of Burley tobacco 
in Kentucky and surrounding states is whether the organ- 
ized producers shall eliminate the 1925 crop altogether 
because there is a large surplus from previous crops on 
hand. This suggestion from one group within the co- 
operative association has resulted in considerable feeling 
between factions. The decision of the Burley growers 
} Qi! undoubtedly influence action in regard to adjustment 
~ of agricultural production to probable demand in other 

sections in the future. 

* * * 


“That the American farmer should not let the high 
price of wheat lead him to increase his wheat acreage, is 
one of the most important conclusions embodied in a 
review of the 1923-24 crop vear, issued by the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford University.”— 
Christian Science Monitor, December 17, 1924. 


Propaganda Against the League 


The following quotation from the leading editorial of 
the Washington Post published a few weeks ago, illus- 
trates one type of propaganda being used in the United 
States to discredit the League of Nations: “So the million- 
dollar slush fund passes into the realm of mythology, 
along with the Moon Hoax, Doc Cook’s gumdrops, the 
white Indians of Panama and the league of nations.” 


International Workers’ Education 


The appointment of an International Workers’ Educa- 
tion Committee by the International Workers’ Education 
Conference which met at Oxford, August 15 to 17, 1924, 
was reported in the InFoRMATION SERVICE for October 
25. The International Committee met at Heyst-on-Sea 

n October 11 last. 

The Committee decided to recommend the creation of 
an education fund to be raised by the various national 
centers and international secretaries. Part of this fund 
is to be used for the establishment of an international col- 
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lege. It was further decided by the Committee to set up 
summer schools in 1925 and to provide international cor- 
respondence courses on the use of Esperanto for inter- 
national workers’ correspondence and also on the use of 
the cinematograph in education. 


Coming Conferences 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE 


“Western Civilization and the Religion of Jesus” will 
be the theme of the National Fellowship Conference to 
be held at Columbus, Ohio, April 16-19 and conducted 
jointly by the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Fellow- 
ship for a Christian Social Order and the Fellowship 
of Youth for Peace. The announcement says: “This 
is to be a conference, not a convention.” The emphasis 
will be upon discussion. Conference headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Seneca. Information may be secured 
from the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 383 Bible House, 
New York City, or from Kirby Page, 311 Division Ave- 
nue, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


Tue OLiveT SUMMER CONFERENCE 


What promises to be a significant summer conference 
on economic, political, racial, and international problems, 
under the auspices of the Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order, will be held at Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan, 
August 1-31, 1925. The program provides for a week’s 
discussion of each of the four groups of problems, in 
the order named above. The forenoon of each day will 
be given over to addresses and discussions, and the after- 
noon will be left free for relaxation and recreation. 
Olivet is described as an ideal place for a vacation. The 
College will operate its dormitories and dining room on 
a cost basis for the conference. This cooperation makes 
it possible to offer the low rate of $2.50 per day for 
adults, including board, room and registration fee for 
conference expenses, with lower rates for children. 
Delegates are urged to bring their families. 


The conference is open to all who care to come. Reg- 
istration, however, should be made early because the 
capacity of the conference is strictly limited. Among 
the speakers and leaders are Walter Lippman, Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, Jane Addams, Senator FE. F. Ladd, 
John A. Ryan, George A. Coe, Harold Marshall, Jerome 
Davis, Harry Elmer Barnes, Kirbv Page, Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, George E. Haynes, Will W. Alexander and 
F. Ernest Johnson. Information may be secured from 
ad Page, 311 Division Avenue, Hasbrouck Heights, 


THE UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 
will be held in Stockholm, Sweden, August 19-30, 1925. 
Reports will be received from six special commissions on 
the Church’s Obligation in View of God’s Purpose for 
the World, the Church and Economic and Industrial 
Problems, the Church and Social and Moral Problems, 
the Church and International Relations, the Church and 
Christian Education, Methods of Cooperative and Feder- 
ative Efforts by the Christian Communions. These com- 
missions are divided into four “sections,” named as 
follows: American, English, European and Eastern 
Orthodox. 
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